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a cogent theoretical focus or a realistic image of family life. It tends to view children not as people but as outcomes. There is an undercurrent of thinly veiled alarm regarding the consequences of maternal employment or social change that rests on the developmental theories of another era. Changes in family life tend to be viewed with foreboding as deviations from a smoothly functioning normalcy. Hence, it behooves any serious scholar reviewing the literature to approach the research with a measure of skepticism.
The following discussion of maternal employment deals with three major topics: minority families, the allocation of time, and job characteristics. Following that discussion, a review of the conceptual and methodological issues and a proposed research agenda will be presented. Each of these topics illuminates the research problems alluded to earlier: (1) Work status consists of a constellation of interrelated indicators; those aspects of work that can be shown to be consistently associated with student achievement cannot be reliably disentangled from other aspects of family life. (2) The empirical linkage between specific indicators and specific achievement outcomes for children and unique effects is difficult to specify. (3) The conceptualization of work, especially for women, is often quite primitive. (4) Correlational analyses based on cross-sectional data ignore the larger, issue of the impact of structural change on all families and children.
Minority Families: Maternal Employment and Children's Achievement
The recent resurgence of interest in ethnic subcultures has generated several rich ethnographic studies of family life (Stack, 1974) and the determinants of children's achievement (Lightfoot, 1978; Ogbu, 1978) in black families. Moreover, research has been stimulated by concern with the effects on children of the "tangle of pathology," thought to characterize poor, nonwhite families. Studying minority families demonstrates some of the difficulties of trying to disentangle the effects of employment from other aspects of family life, such as the cultural context and economic circumstances. Contemporary trends are found in an exaggerated form in black families. Rates of maternal employment have always been high, as have levels of marital dissolution. More than one-third of all black children under 14 lived in a single-parent family in 1974 (Bane, 1976). The incidence of unemployment, teenage pregnancy, poverty, poor school adjustment, and delinquency are higher than in corresponding white families. Rigorous efforts to relate conditions of work to family life and the achievement of children, however, are fewWorking parents provide models of adult behavior that are more immediate and relevant than the stereotyped models available through television. Kanter (1977) has argued Private pension plans, 1950-1974. Social Security Bulletin 39(June):3-17.
